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ABSTRACT 

This' is an- account of the author^s experience as 
consultant iR an elementary school whi^h was attempting Xo move 
toward an open classroom approach. A psychologist and child 
development specialist with public^ school teaching experience, he 
defined 'for himself a twofold objective: '(1) to work with -principals 
and teachfex;s to facilitate, more open teaching; and -(2) to 'provide the 
school with diagnostic sAvices through teacher conferences and 
testing. He sought to design a role which took, into acqou^it teathers^ 
intellectual, emotional and interpersonal needs: that is, one which 
helped them gain information, find support, and \communicate 
effectively. His extensive account of the school year should. be 
useful to t€»achers, aWministrators, consultants, and othe'rs involved 
in the transition from traditional c^^assrooms to mor^ innovative 
forms of education. ,(Author/BP) " , - 
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' ' PSYCKOLOGICAL CONSULTATION IN AN * . ■ ' 

fiLEl'IENTARY SCHOOL KOVING TO;;ABDS OPEN EDUCATION 

' Robert A.' Horwi^z " ' - i i 

% • ^' ^ 

Yale University . ^ ^ 



Blecrentary school teaching has always been qli^ficult. Demands on 

teachers' time and energy are many (Jackson, I968; Moore I967) * ' T>^ain- - 

ing is often inadequate for the job (Koerner, 19^4; Saarason, Davidson', 8c 

Blatt ,^1962) .\ The structure of the classroom unit and the milieu of the 

^school maice • teaching, for many, a very 'lonely profession", (Sarason, Levine, 

^^^jeyldenberc,\Cherl»in, & Bennett, I966). Particularly for young "teachers 

interested in inno-vative classroom practice, ther.e are establishe'd tra- )' 

ditions and administrative obstacles to^deal wit^i, usu^ly with little* 

^ ■ ■ 

support from anyone else.' 

The growth of interest^in the open classroom as a rtew mode^ of ele-. 

ment^ry schotl teaching has in m^iny v/ays accentijated these problems and, 

at the same time, created a whole host of -new ones. With. its empha-sis on 

* meeting the intellectual and emotional neec^ of individual^ children, on 

providing a* great jdivcrsity of materials and activities, on integrating 

cui'riculun areas around projects diatated by children's interests, the ^ 

open classroom.- demands a degree Of effort, sensitivity , ^nd imagination 

far greater than the 'traditional, textbook-based classroom. It a style ^ 

•of .teaching for v;hich few teachers have recelWed formal training, and to 
> 

r 

.which they ay^ lively to encounter resistance f^cun'wary colleague^,* ad- 
ministrators, and parents/ Although there is no dearth of literature ^on 
the philosophy and techninue of or^en classroom teaching, there are very 

V -/ • " ^; 

ffei-/ visible role-models for teachers to emulate. Many teachers interested , 
in making the move terpen educatig^ therefore .mu:.t db so in what feels to 
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them like a vacuum, and the. transitiorx to the more open approach fre- 
QUQntly entails what f/chwartz (197^) 'has called a\"growib crisis for* 
. 'the teacher"— a stressful phase of .uncertainty; and conflict in v;hich 

^ During the- 1972-73 school year, I had the opportunity to serve as 
a consultant .to a small elementary school' in Oldtown, Connecticut, where 
' effortsi^were* being made to move toward an open classroom approach. My 

experiences there, the rationale behind my work,, and the knowledge I 
-gained from it are the sub ject 'of thij.paper. The climate of innova- 
tion and change surrounding the open education moyenent justifies an' 
expanded role fx>r the school consultant, and I hope that -my own experi-. 
mentation with this new role m*ay have some implications for others ,em- 
barking ori consultation in open schools* 

I should ^e-^in by sayinr; a little abcJut my own background and| tr^n- ' 
ing ^nd how I came to. work as consultant to the Bradley School, fcir I 
think it jnakes tittle sense lfo r)rotose a model of consultation'' without > 
considering^^- the interests and- skills 'of. the individual consultant/ At the. 
time I began consultation, I was. a third .year graduate student irx* psych- ^ 
ology'at Yale University. Ijly field of concentration was clinVcaX/community 
psychology and child deveilopntent , but I also had a strong interejt .in edu- 
^^^.i^^^*,.. Prior to comTr.er^tfing jrraduate study I had taught f^urt^i' 

K 

for. two years in a suburban elementary school- outside New Haven ^Connecti- 

f w 

cut, and, in addition to whatever first-)iand experience I prainemin ttnder- ' 

/ - A'lf 

\ ^ ' / ^ ii 

standing the role of the classroom teacher and the dynamics of Schools, I 
» ' / i ' - 

♦/ ' * 

also developed a strong interest in op^n education during the, time of ii^y 

h - ^ • ' * 

teaching. Shortly ^jeforo beginrfing teaching, I became aware of a* vast out- 

^ p<)uring of literature ^criticdl of 'the repressiveness of American ' riiblic edu- 

cation (Goodman, 1962; Ijentoff, I966; Holt, 1964; Kohl," 19*67; Kosol, 196?) 

ERJC ^^^'^ * trickling of ILteraturff haiXinp tHe inspiring deArelopra|nts in 
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open classrbonii integrated day teaching which were occ'urring in England \ 

^(Blackie, 1967; Featherston-e, 19^7; Kallett, I966). Even more of this 

literature appQared while I was teaching ( Brown •& Precious, I968*; Gordon, 

* * <A 

' ; -XTdliT,'^ 196^ Pr^tt;' '1970r 'KicRa^^ 

Rogers, 19*70;^ Silberman, 1970) and encouraged me to experiment with the 

i open cl,assroom approach--to as large an extent as was possible given the 

limitat^o/i5 in materials, administrative support,, and visible role models-- 

of my particular school situation, 

,1 left classroom teaching behind to enter graduate school in the fall 

* \ 

of 1970, but continued to .take a strong interest in open education. In, 
1970-71 I did a«i observation-evaluation study of an experimental ,open 
classro^n project* in a New Kav^n public elementary school aud also spent 
two weeks visiting primary. schools , teachers' centres, and teacher train- 
ing <*t)lle'-es in London, Er-land/ The following yfear^, through a regional 
educational services agency, I coordinated af series of twelve/ workshops? 
on practical aspects of open- classroom teaching for New Haven area teachers. 
■ Together with ray w'ife (a teacher) and a sr^all group of other teachers and 

parents, I helped organize The Tecjcher Center *in New Haven, wlich, with 
,^ foundation funding it ultimately received, hae for ^le past several years 

served as a resource center — offering a program of workshops, a library, 
' an ipformaX meeting place, and advisory services — for teachers interested 
in 'ijnproving their ol'/n teaching. ^ I continui^d to v^sit schools experin;enting 
with an open classropm a^^proach, in^ Connecticut , 'I^soachusetts ^ New York, ^ 
and Vermont, and^ thrAugh discussions I ran at the Teacher Center on opfn 
education^ became incij<?asingly av/are of the problems encountered and the 
needs felt by teacherp' moving towards an o'pen classroom approach. 

* jThuc, by the spring of -1972,' v/heh the opportunity arose for a school 
consultajbion internship the f ollow±TT^r\Ah|)ol year, I was ve^ry interested 



^R^C working in- a sc ho o]| which was. makin^pBome' movement in the 'direction of 
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^ open education. For severcl years, tho Yale 'Pcycho-Hduccltional Clinic 

had been sending graduate , students in psychology into different sc;.hools • 
~ in Oldtov/n to provide consultation services. As part of my own graduate 

' 'training in psychology,*! had signed up for the consultation internship 
' tor the 1972-75 school year, and in discussing a possible schpol site . 
. • v;ith ^he liason perspn in the Oldtq^wn School SysteA (the town's school 
^ psychologist, herself a former J^taff r;ember at the 'Psjtcho~1i:ducatit)nal 
Clinic), I was deligl^ted to learn that one of the eleme'ntary schools 
in town, the Bradlej*^ School (a small K-2 school in a middle class resii-^ 
dential area) v/as in fact coving ,tov;ards an open classroom approach an^ 
that the principal thfere had expressed an interest in having a Yale con- 
sultant work in the school. " 

The na'ture of the Psycho-Educational Clinic's cantract with the^ Old- 
^ towh schools was such that •t'he^a were no formal requiremenj^^^r expecta-- 

tions as to the prdcisc Icinds of consultative service^ I rrXght provide. 
Some 'graduate' students had in previous years 'helped schools develop spe- 



cial- programs (e.g.,- drug education); others had worked with groups of, 
teachers and paraprof essionals tov/ards thie general goal of facilitating 
staff communication; bthers ^had conf erreid^wjkh teache rs about ^♦problejn 
children'* -and provi^ded diagnostic' te^ting'^services. I wduld h^Ve the 



sulta'tirV^ rol^ in- my ^wool which 



freedom to negotiate any type of consul 
made sense", seened appropriate, arid in tome way provided a match between 
my ov/n, interests and the needs ^f the school. 

Ky inte^jksts in consulting were basicaHy two-fold: . (L)" to facili- 
tate bett'br, t.$te *'Qpen»' tec-aching in the school by working with the 
principal and with the teachers, both irv their classroojns an-d in out« ^ 
•of-cl^ascroom. meetings-; and (2> to provide diagnos'tic services to the 
school by conferring with -teachers about /'problem children" and, -when 
apprppriato, doing cfiagnostic test'ing^^ This second goal grew out of 
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the fact that, concurrent, v;ith my concultatioa intern3hi5 , P was alsQ 
doing a part-time internship in p^lychdtherapy at a child guidance ■ clinic' 
and wanted to gain as much experience as' possible in diagnostic vjork in 

»a school seating. I did jiot view pcychologicaj. testing as an indispen- 
s*ible part of the school co nsultant '.g role in the '*open school although, 

^5ls I will p'oint out later, the testing aspect of my role 'did significantly 
affect the other work I did with^^each-ers*^ . 

The needs of tl[ie ^ Bradley School were never explicitly stated to roe 

0 

before I beg'an my consultation. The Oldtown school psychologist, who ■ 

: / ■ 

was. quite familiar with the school, to^d me simply that the principal, 
14r. C. , had never hac} a consultant in his school tefore but knew that 
Yale consultants had worked in other schools ^in town and v/anted to have _ 
one. 2he ^asiT't clear about what he hopefe £he consultant might do in 
the school, except that she knew^ he would be receptive to my interest 
in helping the school move, tovrard its expressed goal of open education* 
She also knew that in this school, as in every other Oldtown school, 
there v/cre far more children Preferred for testing each year than i^hiS- 

. H 

could , possibly accon;noda te herself, so that my interest in doing d 
nostic v;ork would also be met v/ith some enthusiasm. * 

The school pcychologist suggested I meet with Mr, C. to. discuss* 
the possibility of my working at Bradley the following year, and she ^ 
volunteered to tell Mr, C. to expect a call from me. ' Whei^ I phoned 
- Mi^r--G^ a ~f ew -idayf? - iat-ey , he -iiiv-ir'te4^ me t<^ -v-i^it - him- -at -tfee aetteal -t^e- 
follov/ing week. , His receptioh i» when I arrived at the school, was Warm 
and cordial. H-t shov;ed me around the building, pointing out the various \ 
innoV^cutions which had been made: the block-building and library areas, 
eet ua in^ the corridor; the large, *opcn-space ropm where two teachers 
were experimenting with team teaching; the flower garden a'^'^^^r^p of 
children had pla'nled on the playground, etc. Hv seemed proj^d of his 
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.fichpol, but also desirous of y/hatever help soaoono^ like myself might' be 
alile to provide. As the school psyqholQgist*^ had predicted, Mr. C. did 

.not. IxaviB .a very precise idea abaut what .^vpe-cific— soT-ts- o-f- ae%iviiie«^"«: 
consultant would engage dn , -but he^v/as qliite enthusiastic about lettinjj 
me pursue the general line of work which interested' , and he invi^ted^ . 
me to come ba'ck to the $chool the following week, meet the teacher^, and 
discitss my consultation plans with them. 

When I ^arrived at the faculty meeting the next week, Mr. C. intro- 
duced me to his '^teachers and allowed me to share with them my ideas about 
the work I rr>ight do in the school the following year. I told the staff- 
a little about my^own training and ^xperi^ce and interest in cfpen edu- 
cation, and I emphasized that I vjas not an expert with all the answers 

to- the problems 'of elementary teaching but that I v/Quld( be coming to 

f 

Bradley t^ learn and to work together with them 'in finding ways to im- 
prove the quality of Iducation in thet school. Mr. C. mentioned that, 
as part of my rQle, I would be^able to attend the v/eekly discussion 
sessions in^which teachers were given an hour ' s^ released time from their 
classroom * duties to discuss matters of mutual interest. I responded 
enthusiastically to^that suggestion rf^d also said I v/ould hope to be 
able to confer individually with t'eachers both within and- outside o'f 
their classrooms about teaching issues* and ' '^problem children.'* There 
v/as only a- smal^ amount of ^time for discussion at this irfitial meeting, 
but several of the tec-^cbers voiced strong, enthusiasm foy havi^ me 
there to help. I told the ^taff I would be looking forward to^ meeting 
them again in September and left the .school feeling optimistic about 
what would ensue. 

By the end of 'that meeting, /then , a basic contract for my consul- 
tation had been set. V/hat remained for me to work out v;as the specific 
nature ?*nd. focus of ny work. Although I didn't have much knowledge about 
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\ ' the particular desires ,aijd concerns teacli^rs at Bradley, I'knew* 

' ^ ■ ' ■ ' : ( 

they were inter'ested in open classroora te£fchir;jj, and I had ^ number of * ^ 

needs which are felt by teachers workingrih -an elementary school moving 

\ 

towcirds open education. ^ 

First of qill, teagberc n^ed information and ideas. -The decision 

. ^ / . ' '■ ^ . 

to move towards open classroom teaching necessarily forces teacher 
\^ to think about new ways to organize her 'classroom ^nd curriculum. In- . 

evitably, many oues^ions arise. Kov; do I construct different activity * 
'or interest ar^as in^my room? How should I ai*range the chairs and desks? 
% ^ V/h^ynev; materials do I need to encourage children to v/ork independently? . 
Hp/ do I make a pan baiang^? Kow can I use Cuisenaire rods? What does^ 
a good "reacjing corne'r loo> like? V/hat are some successful techniques fQr 
helping chi^d^rcn to write qreatively? How can art activities be integrated 
with -science project^?? How do I start weaving in my classroAn?' iTow can^^ I 
I keep track^ of the progress children are making without^using class tests? 
How can I m^ke sure children have a balance of different kinds of Learning 
experiences in school without over-scheduling thei}^ day? Can' parents help 

\ 

J ^ in making materials or serving as classroom aides? 

Many teachers beginning to^^'^pen up" their classrooms are groping 
^ for specific types of transitional moves they can make, but ^en"'t^sure 

how best to proceed. Should they start by having a "free choice" hour 
* ' ' during the afternoon and gradually expanding it to fill up more ot the 

school xlay? If so, what types of provisioning do they 'need to cjo to make 
sure that children Vork productively and that the "freedom" doesn't slip^ . 
into chaos? Is it better to "open up" by focusing on/one particular area 
of the curriculum--mathomotics, for instance?. Then quest ions arise about 
'what specific types of <, activities to encourajre as ^iltexhatives to the 



ERIC traditional tc^xtbook, pajfer, and pencil approach. What kinds of games, ^ 
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pro jects,. and aictivities will work? >To v/hat extent can children work 

^l. . ^ • ' • 

* I ' • 

without teacher' supervision? How can 'projects grow out of- ^children • s 



9 



Teachers also have questions about dealing with discipline in th-e 
open classroom* Much of the writing on open education suggests that if 
children arq *free- tg talk to each other and move about the room, if they ^ 

are ' allowed to be actively engaged* ia learning about things which interest 

* \ 
them, they will be far less bored ^and therefore less prone to disruptive 

i ' \ ' 

behavior. There is no* doubt some truth to that statement aboii^t childreii, 
but iji any .classroom, "^p^ transitional , <5r very traditional, there is 
always deviant behayioi'-'-t^f some sort, and. teachers jieed ideas on how. 
best to^ deal wit/^ it.^ Many teachers in£erested in open education are 
par^iculs^rly interesticj \n the whole q^s'CiOn of how to^set standards 
and make'^their expectations clear witliout being overly authoritarian ^ 



^ and dogmatic, and how to deal with "offenders" in^ a manner v/hich is 

democratic^ and humane but 'also effective. How can "distractable 

"hyperactive," and "aggressive" children be helped-to m^ke responsible 

% 

choices and focus on fheir work without wasting their time and 
tur\)ing ,others?v Can some form .of behavior mod^if icatioh be utilized 
. - -with i4^ividu-4i "ehil4ren in the of an op^n crassr-OOin?.^XAsxtarfi . 



& Axelro<a, 1973; Winetf, 1973). 'Can children, through "class meetings" 

V ... - / 

tGlasser, 1969), "groups discussion" (Dreikurs, 1968), or other methods, 
)learn to' deal with each others' problems so that the teacher is not the 
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only person in the clad^rojom responsible for handlihg emotional and 
behavioral issues?. ^ v-^ * 

So, teachers moving 'towards an "open" approach to teaching have 
many practical .questions regardin?^ classroom organization and curriculum^ 
te'aching methods, arid ways -to understand and^ de^jil. with thi^ren's behavior. 



But, in addition to information -and ideas, teachers also need support and > 

10 
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encouraf^ement > •Sara^on et al. (1966) have^ emghasis^ed quite accurately* 

that teach,ing is a lonely profession. It is especiaJLly lonely when one - 

is trying olit new -idcac and experimenting with techniques -one hasn't 

use*d before, ^ Innpvation requires CQura^c^ a willingness to veait1ii*6.. 

inl^o the unknov/nu aVfl risk failure. ' For . teachers experienced i^^tra- 

ditional, teacher-^centered methods of insti*uction , the Jjiove to more 

••open" teaching frequently involves a fundamental change in professional 

self -lima se,'*'which can be- quite unsettlingt Teachers in open classrooms ' 

often feel a need to discuss their -classrooms, to receive at little praisa 

f;^r their ^.uccesGeS and a little consolation ^f or their failures. They 

often want sounding boards for theli^ new ideas, cc4le agues whx) */ill sym- 

pathize with the rewards and frustrations of the teaching role, offer 

constructive criticism when appropriate and insjfire them to kee?) trying. 

'frequently, however, there ar§ tensions withii^ the social system 
* ■» , 

of the school vho^ch cor.pound the difficulties of juoving towards a more 
open, teaching approach. In addition to their own self-doubts and un^ 
cfertaintl^es tcacliers jaiay sense some ambivalence on the p^rt of fellow 

teachers and . administrators about howtfar to go in creating open clasg- 

I ,f . / ' . ^ 

rooms. Pressures to experiment with nev: methods, on the \Ofne •hand,'' may 

l>e' count er-l^alance'd by pressures to keep children quiet and maintain 
high aciieV^menf test ''scores. Tpachers wary about changing their tra- 
(Jitional roles and clajssrooin qfLyles may feel pressures,, to conform to 

^'new ways" they 'don't entirely agree 'v/ith.- Teache'rs eager to- try new 
jnethods may'TTind themselves accused of^oviii^too far too' fast. Parents 
<?ithef in support .of pr opposition tt) open classroom methcjds may- apply 
a va**iety of 'pressures on tHe school, and pressure^^ either for or against. 

.open education nay also be exartcd from ot^er schools i'n the cystcKi. 
I'eachers in schools mov^ing t'oward open clasf^^oom^ teaching therefore neea 
to be attuned to differ^ces of c^ini^on and styll, precGur^ to cnaug^. 
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ta not change anii to conform, both within their ov/n school staff' and tut- 
'•side the irirodiate*' boundary of the cchool^i For change to be effective? 
"™'§[nlS-"s£o^ and- sensitivg\ " Teachers'^ ^ 

* naedist^^^ J^^alDlre, t<>^^a^ and resourc'es^ reapept each. other in^di- 
^^-irlTdual- .differ e^Q^es , and deal ef f ecti^vely with^ conflict, ^ - ' " 

In* conceptualizing; the nature o.f my wprk asf congultant . to a school 

moving tov/ards Qi^en e-ducatlon', trien, I jBought to desigi^ a role which 

would take,' into account ' teachers int^lectflal needs,, eniotional needs^^ 

and interpersonal needsr to help them gain information , f ijad support t 

' « . ^ - \ 

W(J comTn.unicate effectively ^ Since, in' addition, I -v/as interested in* . ^- 

-diagnd'stic' work Jtth problem *children , the ^role I. envisioned demanded 

5Ln integration of sfveral '^ffereTx-t aprr-oaches to scho'ol'* consultation . 

' ^**Part of nf role was derived from the t/^dition^il psychologirfjal ex- 

* aminer model: i.e., dealing with te:SLChers' rcqtf^sts for- psychological 
-a'^sessment of 'individual children who, for: ^on(^*reason or ano^ther, are' 

not functionincc \iell in school. As an assistant of the over-burdened 
town school psychol^&^ist , I v/ould receive wfitteji referrals^, coafer about 
the'm v/itlT the relev^at teachej^s, observe the referred children in their 
classropm envir.onmenls and, when appropriate, administer psychological 
t^sts. After doing my classroom • observations ' and* whatever testing seemed 
advisable, I wou^d confer again v/ith, tha. teachers , report my impreqcions 
of the child's problems a-d make recommendatiorts^ for ways to deal 
them.* Sorae';tiTnes parent cor.ferences would be necessary fend/or , co^if ex e nee s 
with, special teachers in -the scl ool «or outside* specialists' a>id agencies. 

^ . ^ . • ■ 

In this aspect of my consultation, the, focus was qn the .pr;ychological 
problems' of individuol children. In Caplan's (1970} terms, t^e nature of 
my work- v/qis "client-centered c^se consultant j on'^7-i . g . , ufiing specialize'd 
knov/ledge ±0 make an assessment of* the nat:are. of the client's (child' ; 
problcrfl and EOcomnendin'g how the 9onGU^tee (teacher) should deal with 
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the case.. SomiMmes, when handl-i,ng^a particular ,child v/as especially 
ii'oub lexeme for a teacher, my role^would move closer to what Caplan * • 
'%calls "coridultee'-centerecl case .CQnfeultatxqn," in* which the consultant 
focuses his* main attention cm 'tf yrng to understanji ti>e nature of th^ 
consultee "s difficulty with the case and trying to help him remedy 

this< \ , * - \ « 

^ From my own experience as a /teaclr^^rj^g^^el]^ aware of the fre- 

quently voiced •complaint that s'^^hc^rpM^^KSPfes merely tell teaqhers 
what they already know, and that a pgychoi,Qgist ' s diagnostiG.jreMtrilt 3^ 
often .little more, than a translation of the teacher's referr.ai form 
into psyc^hologioal jargon* * (Schmidt Pena, 196^1 point 01^ that many^ 
teachers feel psychologists* teat reports ^'all say the same tfiing.") . 
I was committed to making rec6mmendations which would actual^ help 
the teachefs^deal more ' effec,^ely- with the children -tbey referred f„or • ' 
evaii^tiorr. Sometimes these recomment^'atlans Woul^i involve relatively 
simple, straightforward mpdifications in the teacher's approacii to dis- 
cjftiline or- reading instruction with the'^hild. But other times, more ^ J 

V * « * ' » 1 

^•fundamental cham^e^M$, the teacher fs perce'ption of and ways of dealing ^ - 
wi'Jh the' child might be called for. ^'Sometimes evi'dejice of misunder- 
atanding or mismanagement of a particular child might suggest the de-. 
llrability o^ far-reaching alterations dn the teacher ' s ^overall' class- . 
rooifl. approach/ Venturing, into such areas of ^con^^^tation aemands a re- 
latioQship of mutual trust and respfect between teacher anfi psychologifet , - 

* ^ : 4 ' ^' - • 

- ,^iiot. the sort ^of relationship ;that 'one builds through formal case con- 



ferences and test reports alone. Establishing informal, non-threat^ing 
lines of communication^, v;orking to ret to kjjbw teachers and have th| 
' get^to kaiow me, creating an atrnqsphare of tjj^utst — the^se^ bec^rae^j 
priorities in my consultative role. , ' , ' 
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Thus the focus on the psychological probl|ms of individual children, 
merged in many ways wt.th a focus on problems of teachers. Given thfe 
proper atmosphere, of mutual tr.\^t, consultation which was :initiated by 
'"^vl^ teacher's concern over a particular child could quite naturally spread 
into mo'^^ general discussion about the travails and frustrations of 
' ^eachingf' -classroom organization, tensions between teacher and princi- 
pal, etc. Part of my consultative role therej^re was to facilitrfte^ ^ /. 
such discussion and offer support and assistance around the issues 
whiqh emerged. . ^ ♦ 

/onong. the models of consultation which inspired me in my work were 
those of Sarason et al. (I966) and Newman (196?) • From botb of these 
writers' came an emphasis on building helping relationships with teachers . 
by spending tir.e in their classrooms,' chatting informally in corridors, 
staff rooms', and lunchroor.s , letting them talk about -whatever concerned 
'the'rti. Unlike Cap'lan, neither Saragon nor Nev;man ~ presents an orcanized 
theory^of consultation or set^ forth a guiding set of principles. How- ^ 
ever, what is striking in reading their descriptions of their work is 
' the attitude and style with which they dealt vrith teachers in schools: 
(1) a sensitivity to the pressures and realities of the teaching -gi^ua- 
tion; (2) 0 willingness to spend ti e listening to 'Teachers and fcuilding 
an atmosphere of trust-;' and (3) skill in working cooperativel/ with 
teachers to' find solutibns^->^i^ a v/ide range of problems. In'Sarasori's 
work' in particular I was implressed with the utility 6f 'consultant-led 
teacher dipcusnion groups aa^ vehicles for helping teachers overcome the 
feelings of isolation, loneliness, and helplessness which so often ^ 
accompany their' work, and I was therefore most interested in incorpoi»a- 
'tinc such discussion' groups, into my o*n consultative role. 3 The empha- 
sis would be on (l) giving teachers a" chance to "ventilate" thei* foel- 

ings; •(?) promotinrr. openness 'in staff ^relations ; ang; (j) encoura^-ing • 

i. '1 ^ * # 
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coopefativb problem solving—i.e. , helping teachers see th^p they have 

many .problems in common and can drav; off e'ich other's strengths, skills, 
: and .experience to solve them. ^ / \. 

^\ Sin^»,*'bobh l.'evman and Sarason approached their work with teachefrs ^ 
largely from a mental -health perspective, they^v/ere less concerned than 
L intended to be wifeh the practical issues of classroom organil^ation and 
teaching technique. In my 'informal conversations with individual teachers 
' and ia, teacher discussion groups I aimed to spend »time dealing with a wide 
^ 'range of. educational as well as psychological issues • I saw my role not 

' , • ; . .. ^ 

merely as cncourg^er, comforter, and facilitator of communi(fStion , but 

« 

also .as provider of in-service ^rainirig and change agen-t in the school's . 

* • ^ * 4 * * v' ' 

movement ' toward^ an open classroom approach. ^ \ * 

. • - ■ i ' , • 

One majox consultative role .model which influenced my work was that 
of the Adviser ir> En'^;lish pTimary schools. This is a role which has 
only recently bepun to be introduced into American educations-most notably 
through^E.D.C. 's Follov/ Through e^A Open Education Advisory Programs y 
^ • (Armington, I968; buscia & Chittenden, 1970.; EDC News, 197^), through 

Lillian' V/eber's Open Cor^dor program in New York City (VJeber, 1972^1975) 
and through the University of Xlli\ipis Fellov/ship Program for Teacher ^ 
^ 'Trainers in Early Childhood Education '(Spod6k, 1970; Spodek and Maftolakes, 

1975)J«though it has a .fairly long history in the British educational 
system.^ In England, the Adviser is typically ah experienced classroom 

< 

{^teaCher^ u'3ually a foiyner school head, who works as a "flpatijig" consul- 
tant in dj^ferent 'schools within his district. Some Advisers are sub- 
3*ect specialists (e.g., in mathematics, residing, or art), but many are 
generalists, who attempt* to help teachers in a wide variety of'aree^s. 
• ln<;_sorfie of the r.ore innovativp Edi^iition Au.thoritles in England, 

where the Advi^ry role has been stripped of^he evaluative function • 
ERJC traditionally associated with the "Inspector of Schools" role, the 
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Adviser's job hai^ primarily become ju^t'^what its na/ae implies: giving 
y^^vide — not imposing policies dr enf oTcing. jptand^rds, not supervising , 
the implerientafion. of pre-established curricula ^ but , ratEer, wprk^ng . 
in a supportive capacity, of fering solao^*, encouragement, and practical 
suggestions, without threat. of reprisal, to teachers. Much of the Ad- 
vieer's time is spent inside teachers^ classrooms, observing what's 
'going on, interacting with childr*e^n, demonstrating a teaching technique 
with' a small groun^ bringing- in a boo!:, ghatting informally with teachers,, 
sharing information on Srecent developments in other schools, frequently 
Advisers organize after-school v;orkshpgs on specific aspects of teaching 
in which teachers have exjfti^essed an interest — e.g., the new "Breakthrough 
^o Literacy" approach to reading; surveying and graphing in mathematics; 
enViron>^^ental and natiiure studies; ways to ;Lnvolve parents, etc. In ad- 
dition, they arrange' for teachers to ,yisit oth^r pearby scho9ls where 
they've noticed particularly exciting* things happening. Fundamentally, 
the Adviset- 's .job is, as John Coe, Senior Adviser for Primary Schools 
in Oxfordshire, rut it, "helping teaciaers ' to' grow., " in- terms of both 
§kill ^nci'^S^nTide^nce in^wosTking with children (Coe, 197^)* 

• % ^ ^ . ' • * / . :' 

^' The diversiity of functions which an in-the-clas^room AdvLscr^can 

\ ^ 
serve -for* a teaoher was dra!^atically demonstrated in an interview study 

by Amarel, Bussic, & Chittenden . (1973> of some fifty ^each^rs who had 

receiv^djhelp from advisers in the- Open Corridor pr ^ra jp and other 

Am^erican advisory servicdfe. Analyzing the interview'^rotocols , the' 

investigators ^were ';jble to identify- thirteen distinctperceptions of' 
ft * ' ' ^ * . ^^i" 

'the adviser's role. Soma teachers emphasized the type of suppOrt they 
could* rather- pas'sively '"take in" from, advisers , while Others /ocused . 

atin^and modi- 

fying their owi) ongoing thought and Activity. The thirteen advisory 



more On -the mediating function of the adviser in stj.mul 



[ activity. The thirteen adviso] 

■ t ■ \ 

)f fiUDpOKt associated? wivh each. 



toles, with examples of the' types of ^sj^cpont associated? w^vh each, are 
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as follows: ' . ' • . % 

1/ ^'ServiceJ(^Administrative Agent^* (for example, the adviser bring- 
ing, maHin^, or ordering materials, acting as buffer with th^ school ad- 
ministration)* ^ - v , ^ • ' 

, 2. ''Extensioi^ of Tbacher" (the adviser v/orking as \ "helping Aand" 
in the classroom, providing add,'itional experiences for the children,^ 
helping v/ith room arrangement, etc."). - . 

5* "Stage Dire,c tor/Demonstrator" (offering specific directi\>n, ' 
"Helpful hints," and criticism, showing how to work with children, how 
tp use materials, set up the rooni, keep records^, schedule the day, etc.).;' 

k.' "Diacncstician/Problem Solver" (identifying and analyzing prob- 
lem 'areas, advising on specific pr6blenis involving children, room, ptc.). 

5. "Emotional Stabilizer/Stimulator" (reinforcing, praising, boost- , 
ing morale, listening, "caring," inspiring: a sense of group belongilng). 

6. - "TJespector of Individuality*" (accepting Where the' teacher is' i^-^- 
and respecting his/her professional integrity). ^ , f 

7. "Pi-ovider of Alterr^ativcs" (contributing ideas for the teacher 
to ^apt later; conducting group meetings and arranging_v/prkshqps f orjex- 

^ \ ' \ - ' - . 

ploratioji of new ideas /materials , and activities;,. ... / ^ 

8. "Exnlainer/Lecturer/ThlDorist'-^ (explicating psincitvle^ anfS' tx- ^ 
^plaining ]^aons for specific actions in a theoretic^ context; providing 

literature on open education). 



9. "Modeling Agont" (iwroviding a model of int.er.-ctioli with children - 
over materials/problems .or with other teaches over classroom/school issues, 
so, that the 'teacher can infer patterns of n^^ehavior). ^, 

^ 10, "Appreciative 'Critic/Discussant/Thoughtf ul^t)bserVer" (diecu^ixp 
matters in depth with the teacher, analyzing the classroom work and ex- 
panding-the teacher's own frampwork for evaluatioii^ ^ 

11. "Provocative/Reflective Agent" (a«king questions to stimulate 



thooj^bt, helping the teacher to become av/are of profrressr ana ^e^ds, 
helping the teacher clarify ideas). ^ 

^ 12.' "Leader/Challenger/Sxteader" (stimulating continuing growth, 
leading teachers to new insights' in' the teaching/learning process, act- 
in^ Ss an "enabler" (^f the teacher, BS^hc teacher is an" "enab].exv" J)f 
childrek). * - * ' > * 

13. "Agent 'of Social/Philosophical Change" (promotinr new pat- 
"^Verns of relationships among teachers, b etween- teachers and ' children, 

betw'een schpol and parent!*, an'd encouraging new priorities in 'values * 

^ / 

about learning, individual differences, decision-making, responsibility,, 
etc.)* . c • ' • ~ ' " 

The varying ways 'in- which teachers- -view the advisory rol« point 
out that tay Advisers differ from each other /in terms of approach, 
empha^ip, preference,' and style; (b) Advisers work differently with ^ 
diffe^-ent teachers, depending on the individual teacher's needs; and 
(c) Different teachers respond in different ways to the presence and 
irfput of advisory help* However^ it becajiie clear in the interview data, 
just as the t>;riting on and my own impressions-- of the British Advisory 
experience suggest, that th^ advisory role can be tremendously influenti 
and helpful to • teachers niQvxng tov/ards an open classroom apr^roach. 

. , , ' \ 

Two -aspects of the Adviso;*y. role , beside ^the important lunction 
Qf offering direct assistancife to' teachers in their/ c^ssrt)oms and in 
■ ^fter-school workshops, deserve to be mentioned becaus'e I viev/ed them 
as essential components of^my work. in Oldtown. One of these is the 
amount ,of time the A'dv^iacl* spends dealing with the school head or prin- 
cipal.^ Bxitich Adyiqcr John Coe (197^0 emi^hosizcs the importance of 
forming good relationships with thf^hea:\\ cliecking in with him upon ar- 
riving -at the fchool^ leaving lunch together in the l^ol pub, sugnesting 
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A visit he could make tolanother^chool which is' coping' well with a . 
problem similar to one hdis own school is having,^ etc.- In the British 
;5chocrls'df whic'h Coe wi<itis, as vrell >s in Airier ican schools', the ^school 
bead or pr^incipal i'^rei;jc. Wten the key ^to' progress iri^-tl^^classroom. 
; .Sarason (1971), in-deed, describes the' principal as ^'the .cr;Btcial imple- 
xneRtpr*of change^'" As chiifi administirator , deqision-matker , and tone- 
sej;ter*in the school, •'his 'role in tjie process ^ of ♦ innovation is a a^n- 
tral'-one, *and' any. successfiilA^^^^'^^^^^^^ ^ schoql must indue con- 

tact -^fi'th hiii; . In a ic'hbol'.,atVamptiQg td niove towards opeii^edtication, , 

► " - . I ' ^ \/'' 'r 

c'6'rMfe?iltatioil.,v;ith '-trhe principalx c^n be pa^rticulariy important, because, 

♦ * , . \ A ' * • ' . ' * ' * 

" as -Ctrhe'n (19723 points* but /.'the Vfansitix^n- to a. more "open" approach 
nebessclrily implies ' md^ifitgtxonsv in ' the 'tjMditional administrator's 
ro3^""sfe3;iqiks aJid. d^ep Vttii^idinal'^cilaiigefe '/in7 methods of decision- 
'making?, i'nVuV of 'tdaAhers' ideas into- adminii^tratiye* policy .staff 
^ develoVm^nt and supe'3^V>'Si,on.l'^ If tVach%*.s are' to be encouraged to. 
^ e:^pe^ri'ment with hew teaching &tjles» channels qf comraunicati6n beU;een , 
* staff an^^-pr^nqipal'TnuS't 'b« op]eft. K^jejing thesg channels uncluttered 

witjr fears'^ 'Ssuspicibas^ s(a^ mis-unde^standin'gs is often" a diffioult task, 
but^ the psjrchiftaGi'cd copSylCant or advi-sei: can «om,etimes be a .valuable 
a6sista,nce • ^ ^* ' ^ 

: . A second Aspect qf* the open * gc?hoQ3, adyiso'ry rolje which deserves 
specia,l\emphasir/is tfie. function the adviser serv.es *in keepin,^ teachers 
informed, of .opportunltiets ^oui^side their own c^chool* tcC iea^more 4bout 
open clascroorS teaching. Encoura.^irig t^eachers to; attendXworkshops at 
a local teacher -center , to hear* a pertinent .lecture at a :j;ocal college, 
' - to'' visit an'^exciting classrooirf in a nearby school, etc., is an important 



r 



pant of the adviser So job of 'ni'^lping teachers to/grow-" Much of the 
kind of learning a teacher must Jo ^to become Skillful in open cltocroom ^ 
EBs|C .• work is' simply not available in the ^school 'its'clf . Even i-f thrfi adviser . 
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orgikriizes workshops in the*schaolt there' pre man;/ workshop *topic3 that 

' ♦ ^ ^ ♦ ' .. •'^ , 

vAjn't be covered and nf^hiy things that.fiiust te seen or 5t^ldied ox done^*./ * 

. ' ' • ^» ' * . ' 

elsev/here. As, poster of brochures, anriouncex *of events , »recc«unejider of 

>ooks, and suggester.of olit-o.f rschool learning activities, the advisei*/* 

■consultant can do much to br'oaderi teacher^' eu^posure and deepe'n their 

< 

understanding of openp^e'ducation . . ' ^ ; _ ^ 

To summarize t^he^^aribus consultative roles which I sought t<> in- ^ 
tegrate^ in my work, in' Oldtown-, my intent was to focus on three levels of 
.school functioning: ^ * •/ 

'/ ' ■ /'■ ■ 

(1) the level of the inai-vidual child /through observation and dlag- 

r 

nostic testing of children, "case conferences" (Winicki, 1972), etc; 

(2) the level of th^ individuql classroom , through advisory work 
with teachers, bdth in the classroon-s themselves^ and in out-of-class 
workshops, discussions, and meetin^^s. , - / ' 

• (5^ the level^ of the school, as a social system , *th^ouc;h consulta- 
tion .with the j)rincipal and teachers around issues of staff communication 
sharing* of resources, problem-solvinr, and decision-making (cf . Bidv/ell, 
1965? iSallessich, 1972).' 

Unlike other modeis of school consultation — sgrae of v/hich focus 
exclusively on mental health issues (e*g., Berkowitz, ^ 1968; Caplan^ .I96I; 
Isc#e, Pierce-Jones, Friedman, & McGehearty, 19^7) 1 some of which fpcus 

.exclusively on educational issues (e.g., the fields of curriculum con- 

/ 

sultation and teacher 8upervision)-»-fcy aim was to Concentrate on both 

psychological issues (e.p:., chil4ren^.3 mental health*, teachers' Morale, 

and staff communication) and educational issues (e.g., classrdom organic- 

zation,. curriculum, and tea'cliing technique). 

V/hilg»the multi-faceted nature of my consultative role ster^med from 
* ... 
an appreciation of tlie great range of needs in open schools and afi &t-f 

tempt, to integrate s%veral of py own diveMje interests in psychology and' 
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'education,' it a] so. reflected, I novf i*6^1ize\ a ^omewhat .na4.ve* intiul- 

* ' * ^ * jt* ' \« ' * 

• gcnce in what Sarason. (1972) has J^called ,"the myth or unlimited^^resources'S 

namely; a belief that in spite of the very limited amourtt of time I had 

available to spend j^a t^e schopl ;(two half-days per v/eek), not to mention 

the limitations of my knowledge and experience, I would be able to m^ - 

. fcignificant changes in the life of the s'chool and move it well along the 

r6ad to.bec-oming ar model of '^Open education," doing many .a thorough 

diagnosis of problem children along the way. In fact, I do fee"^ that ^ 

/• the consultative ipodel I evolved 'is a valid and workable one, and I do 

think I was" successful in meeting; some of the needs of the school, but 

my experiffence as a consultant also helped me to realize that real change 

takes far more time and resources than I had available. I will return 

% 

to this point later, but in the section that follows I would like to 

< 

outline some .of the specific thinn;s I did in my consultation and some' • 
of the issues, ptoblens, and achievements which emerged- 
. ■ ^ .In commencin;^^ my work in the school, I .saw my primary, tasks, as these: 

'(l) getting acquainted', (2) building relationships, (5) gathering informa- 
tion, and {k) establishing a structure for my consultaliion. 

r 

Since I had already met with the principal and teachers in June, by 
the time school ODened^ again in September there jwas. a-feelinr that we / ^ 
knew each other., I showed up at school-the day before^ the children;vere 
to* arrive, when teacrti^rs w^e getting their classrooms fixed 'up for .the 
./annual grand opening, with the intent of reintroducinj; myself, trying to^ 
see as many classrooms as possible, and wishing e veryone good luck. The 
' principal, Kr. C. , • 3 nvited me to join him and his'teachers at a nearby 

restaurant for liinch, and I was made to feel very much a part of the ' / 

• / 

• I 

staff. The discussion that .first day was relaxed r-^nd cordial, and it 
served tb set a tone of friendliness arid cooperation which made my entry 

ERLC 

•' into the school much sr.oother than it might have been olsev/here. 
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Returning to the scl;^olXthe following weeij, I met briefly With Kr. 

\ > . ^ . . . 

C. to discuss how 1 should proceed v/i^h ,my work. (I made it a general. 

policy to checK in with him every, dayjl arrived in the school, in part 

to allow him to' keep track of me aa.d kncxw what i was doing, in part so 

that I could keep in touch with his concerns about the school). I was 

, interested in thinning by doing some informal observations in classrooms 

i 

and nought his advice on which classrooms to start with, 

Tte school had ten classrooms: one kindergarten (staffed by an 
older woman who had spent time visiting progressive infant 'schools in 
England); a "resource room" -for children with special learning problems; 
four first grade classrooms and^ four second grade classrooms (two o/^ 
which were joined together by a movable v;all which v/as opened part of / 

ieach day to create a large team-teaching space); and one third grade ^ 
classroom. Very muc^ av;are of the limited amount of time I had avail- 
able, I knew that I could not plan to spend a little bit of time m 
each classroom each day and be of any use to anybody. A good procedure 
for beginning, it seemed to me, would be to select a few classrooms to, 
focus on, then gradually spread to some oth:,rs later in the year. Mr. 
C. agreed with this'idj^ and suggested that I begin with the second 
grade rooms. The first grade teachers were a^ fairly inexperienced 
and new to the school (all were in their second year of teaching), he 
pointed out, and probably wan ted_ to be left alone ^f or a while until they 
^^gQt things organized" in the3l^ooms. It occurred to me that it was 
precisely because they were young, inexperienced teachers still gel- 
.ting themselves and their ^plassrood routines organized tha|t they might, 
be most desirous of talking things over with a consultant (and, in fact, 
t^hat later proved to be the case); but I knew I'd get to their rooms 
eventually and- needed to c hoog€* ^ome where in the school to ^gin to 

. focys on, so I took ilr. C.'s sug[*ostion ^aAd began with the secomi grade. 

0 ^ * I 
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Two of the second grade teachers had responded very enthusiastically to 
* me when I first introduced myself to the staff the previous June, 60 I 
^ 'think I felt most comfortable beginning my work in .thejicj* rooms anyviay. 

Being a little unsure about how much the school^ really •wanljed' my help 
and a little uncertain about my own competence, I felt best starting 
with teachers who seemed to like me . ^ ' * * . . 

./Having decided, with the principal-' s help, where to begin my work 
in the school, the next question 'I had to deal ^/ith was what I would do.* 
I viewed myself ac being in what Glidewell (1959) Calls the "observation 
phase" of aonsultation--that stage of e^try into the* social system where 
the consultant gathers information an^ gets^ acquainted with the people, 
processes, 'and problems of the setting, in preparation for interventions 
he may make later. Although I knew I might well take a more active ad- 
^ visory sort of role in their classrooms later, I felt it best to-be un- 

obtrusive and relatively passive in my first clflissroom visits, simply^ 
sitting in the 'back' of the room, observing briefly, and then talking 
about 'the classroom ^with the teacher afterwards. * ^ 

I started ,by spending about ^ half hour each in two second graQe 
rooms, then stood in 'the hallv;ay and chatted another half hour with the 
two teachers later in the morning v/hen their children went out to recess. 
Both teachers-had much to say to me about the troublesome, troubled, and 
' otherwise difficult children the^ had in their classrooms that year— 
, much more difficult to handle, tliey said, than the previous year's group. 
I was struck by how freely they spoke to me tHa|; first day about the 
» frustrations of their classrooms. Both teachers seamed to want rae to 
' 'feel sorry for them, and I quite ' willingly cave them'the sympathy they 
sou-ht, • The somewhat apologetic .tone of theiF\descr iption of things 
they were doing in their clasnrooms mhde me TeeOXthalt they were perhaps 

ERLC 

afraid I would think their rooms v/eren ' t ^.J'ppen^/enough , and I think they 
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needed to tell me about how "diffio-ult" their chjildren were in order to 
• justify the rather traditional teaching methods .they were using. TJiey ' 
ai^ed me how they -might, begin , to use "activity corners"'^ in their rooms, 
and I suggested "^tartin^' with on^^corner^ in a" curriculum -ar-ea -with v/hich 

'^they felt comfortable — math, for instance--and letting a few children at 
a time-work independently there. I tried to make it clear that I s^rm- . 
pathized with how difficult it is workir^ v/ith children who have' behavioral 
problems, but also tried to offer practical suggestions, when requested, 
to help them think about ways they could' "loosen up." ^ 

In a subsequerrt vi^.t to the school. a week later, I deVoted- ne-airly 
th^ entire morning to one second grade classroom. The teacher was Meet- 
ing*' at a- table in the back-Of the room with a small reading group when I 
walked in, while the rest of the class was engaged in a variety of dxf- 
fereiit activities around the room, labile she was carrying on with her 

|'\readiiig group, she asked me if I'd >'look at" a. few of the boys in the 

class .about whom she was concerned. It's dif f icu^^-^to do passive, uhob- 

trusive observation in a class, following a more-or-less-open approach, 

sincp children are allowed to get up out of their seats and -carry on con- . 

versations' with visi4:ors. I had expected, stheref ore , to do some talking with 
•»* 

^children -about their work, float around the classroom to get an overview 
of the activities inVro^^^s^, etc.,^ but with the teacher *s request to 
pay particular attention to a few specific children, I now had eve^ more 
reason to interact actively with the children and get ac^uaintefi viith their 
classroom.. Ky procedure was to walk aroiind the room, sit next> to people 
*engap:ed in various projects, and ask them about what they were doing. 
In dealing with the plTrticula'r individuals singled out by the teacher 
foi* scrutinization", I tried to function both as an observing clinician 
and as An advisory teacher. One child, for example ,^;told me a poignant . 
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little story about how he wa& going to miss his birthday this year be- , 

cause his^ family was moving "ta i ne\^ house, and his father had told him 

that' the new liouse would h^ve to be his only present. '^^^^^ keeping an , 
« 

ear open for diagnostic information aboUt the child's emotional concel^ns^ 
I also sought v/ays to use these concerns as vehicles for teaching. Thus, 
after talkifig with the boy for a few- minutes about his family and his* 
house, I asked }iira if he might wSint to /raw a little picture of his new 
house and, when he hod done so, helped him write ^a short story about it« 

y 

When I had first approached this q^ild, he had been working, quite half- 
heartedly, on a language' 'exercise on the blackboard, and bad been'^ quit6 

\ 

distracted from his work by other children in the* room. By talking .briefly 

with him, I w^s ^able 'fb provide hin] h far richer and- more meaningful 

lan(;:uage experience than the "board v/ork'' exercise. My hope was that my 

interaction v/ith hin micht serve 'as an illustrative exanrae to the teacher 

of on^ of the most fundamental yet .difficult concepts in open education: 

how curriculum can rro\; out of chil dren's actual interests and concerns , 
^ — u,- —5 ■ — - - • ; 

in__6ther woVdst __I v/as- trying to combine in jny role both the function of 
th^ psycholo.^ical examiner v/ho observes the cliild in his classroom envir- 
onment and the, function of the adv^-Ser who, from time to time, enga.^es, 
in some sort of teaching in the classroom to demonstrate to the teacher 
how it can be done. 

r * * * 

_ I followed this approach rOf modeling the buildihg of curricjalum from 
children's interests with several \>ther children in this* classroom and 
later in other classrooms as well. Two girls in the team-teaching class- 
room one morning approached me with a <<?ardboard construction they had made, 
and I told them its shape reminded me of the Gateway Arch in St. Louis. 
They had never, heard of Gt. Louis, so I asked them if "tKey had a map in 
their room, and when they found one we looked for S^. Loiiis on the map 
and* had a good discussion about the shape of the arch and the difference ^ 
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between a city and a state* Wh^n^I left them, they were quite involved . 
in finding pther cities an.d states on. the map,- and I felt I had don© a 
good gob Of drawing, some social studies, in a^meaningful way, into trhe^ 
axt project. they had shown me. . . ■ . * . * ^ *• 

For all my satisfacticA with interchanges like this one with indiv- 
idual children, I was somewhat uncertain about how Veil my efforts -would 
be appreciated by the teachers. As a new-comer to both the ^chool and 
tjie advisory role; I'was more than slightly apprehensive about whether 
my teaching activities might be Viewed as somehow competitive with the 
clasijroom teacher's role/ I knew "that in England the Advieer at least 
ha.Q the legitimr^cy of his formal status (a relatively ^ highly paid official 
of the local school system) helping to m^tigatje against "teacher resent- 
ment. My fear was .that ny own status as a young, unpaid outsider might 
make it easy fof teacher^ to fe^el .1 was trying to "out-^teach" them in 
their ov/n clacsrooms, and that instead of informing or inspiring them 
with new teaching ideas, \1 might simply alienate them. V/hen I ;'ould 
-recount to^ a teacher what I had done with a particular ^hirid, therefore,* 
I triad to be especially sensitive to the possibility that my own en-^ 
thusiasm about something I had learned from or done with the child might 
be resented. ^ 

In fact, the teachers' responses to me in no way indj.cated thaCt they 
felt any resentr.ent about my interventions with their children, and they- 
generally se6red quite interested in hearing what I had to say about 
individual chi^tdren and teaching strategies. The fear that teachers 
might see me as more competitive than helpful nonetheless persisted in 
ray mind; -however, and thour:h I continuecl to work wit^ individual children 
^In a' quasi-tcacher capacity durin^: my Infornol classroom visits, it was 
actually with a certain amount of relief that t soon began getting involved 
in psycholpgical.pjk'^'^ting outside of ihe classroom^ ' Z/^- 
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I had no doubt that the teachers v:ere grateful to me for workitig 

^th^jrldren in thei^?^ classrofgs , but I often felt the teachers were 

more interested in showing me how strange and difficult the children 

were, than in looking' at what I did with the children as a t'eaching • 

strategy tfifey might also employ. When I learned in a discussion 'with 

Mr'. C.** that there' were a few children in those second grade rooms with 

whom ^e fel^r-tesfeing should be ujidertaken^ I agreeci, to do the testing, p 

At tjie tine,.T felt jay motiv^iiign for doing the testing was primarily, 

to gal^n diagnostic IPperience, but I later .realized, . ip retrospect, 

- • 

that having my time diverte*d ixito testing was in some ways a respite 
from the awkwardness, dbubts, and fears I was beginning to fee^ in my 
inrclass advisory-teacher role. . , ^ ' ^ 

As it turned out, the testing itself did a great deal, to establish 
ray credibility ambn-g ^he teachers and build up ray own sense of competence 
and "belonging" in the achool.: Taking individimr. children out of the 
classroom to a testing room, ^administering a blittery of psychological 
• tests tl^writing uj> a report: this was a function no one else in the 
school normally provided. Taking over that function was therefpre' ?iot' 
in oonflict v/ith ar^y one plse^s role, as being a "second teacher"-in ' 
classrooms often seemed to be'^*^ Teacher^ initiated requests for 1^'sti^ng 
with children they found particularly baffling or tr oublesonie , and havlng„ 
someone like me tal^e their request for help se^riously' and offer new in- , 
•si^ts on the referred children , was genuinely appreciated. To me, at 
thfe beginning of my;term a^ a consultant,- it fait much more ' comfortable • 



Responding to -these ex-.licit requests^ fo2* ht;Lp'than it had felt an 
• adviser flr^ating' from cla^oom to classrotyn in. search -o^ things to ob- 
serve and children to interact with. ^ ' / 
^» Moving into .a testing role did ndt-^me^n. ipoving otit of a classroom. 
Li^^; observer/adviser role f ' thaugk; ,it simply meant ,re defining the function > 



s 

t 



* 

of my o»ijpervations. I explained to thl^teachers that to do a good psycho- 
logical evaluation, i't was helpful, to observe the referred children in 



their "natural" classrooni environments as well as in the artificial en- 
vironment of, the tesi^ing situation. In the course of each evaluation, 
then, which- normally spread out over four or five days, I would pick the, 
child*up in his .classroom^ and return him after -thee testdng -sessi"*i; ' spending 
aifew minutes'-bf cnach visit tovobserverhim^n the context of the flow 
of activities in the clascroom. In addition, I would frequently make 
• more pl'olonged observations on days when I -i^as not testing. 

Often during these observation periods it was possible to chat pt^^^^^ly 
with the teacher not on]^ about the child -being tested but also about other 
i/Bsues that came up. T>je longer I spent ijn the school, the more teachei^s 
tended tor confide in me about general problems in their classrooms. V/^k- 
ihg ihto one' teacher's ro^m to pick up a boy for testing, for instance, I- 
noticed that she iiad acquired 'some hamsters and that a couple of boys were 
standing' by ' the shelf 'on which the cage was kept playing with the littLe 
^^^^animalfe. I remarked that it was ^ice to see living aninals in school, and 
she t&S^ me she thought' they were^ just creatiitg a lot of trouble. Children 
.were fighting over who could pl^y with them, one boy handled them very 
rougfily and seemed* likely to harm them eventually, and the'y were so much ^ 
bother to/.feed and' to clean,' ^he explained. Moreoever, she didn't really, 
see how' the kids wefe learning any^^ing from them anyway. I asked her 
^ why she had bought the^m, and she said she. had read that open classrooms • 
always have^ animals in Ihem and thou:ht it would be a good idea, jthough 
she now thought they v/ere more trouble than trey were worth. ^'e discussed 
ways she might have Children make, a scheslule to take turns ploying v/j th 
thfe ahif'^as. and fetdiri-: and ciey,ning -them, and Iherr I ^l^cw out cone Ideas 
about how she might tr*y t© use the onim^lc to enrich her ^urriculuni; for 
examole, .children could' weigh and moofifChire^the animals and fjraph the chancres 
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that occur as they get bigger ■ (math); :they could write .down .'words* de^ 
scribing what ':k^ hamster feels like ajid how it moves, eats, sleeps, 

tc« (language; .scientific ob;znjrvation) ; they could make pictures of the 
hamsters, build three-djjo^nsional nodels, or construct ramps and- runways 
for the cage (art). The teacher was very receptive to these ideas, and 
we were able to have interchajiges like that quite oft en , ^interspersed, ^. 
of course, with discussions abo'ut the children I was testing and how 
they were doing in her class. ^ ' " 

Frequently, at the conclusion of testing, I would have recommenda- 
tions to make about an individual child which bight have implications 
for the general structure and or r;anization of a* teacher's classroom. 
Depending on the needs, of the particular child, I might advise that the 

teacher attempt to spend t±xe talking privately with the child each! day, - 

' / * 

to give him a .chance to talk about, some of the emotional problems hA^ras 

keeping pegat up; or that the teacher have the child read aloud with 

another girl in the class 'in order to begin to disassociate her slowness 

' in reading from a fear of disappro.val frod adults; or that a child weak ^ 

in abstract reasoning but having strengths in manual skills ^iv en 

extra-opportunities to build models in class. More than once the recom- - * 

* 

mendatiofiS made for a ^articular individual *had relevance for other chil- 

■ * ■ ' / 

dren in the class as well,* but even when they did not, my feeling was ' 
that the recommendations growing out of psychological testing-cf. indivi- 
dual .children v/ere instrumental in moving the teachers towards a more 
"open^' approach ^in th^ir classrooms to the extent that they helpe(^ teachers 
understand chat children have different individual needs, abilities, and. ^ 

f 

concerns and should therefore receive individtialized teaching, 
^. .To sum up>y then, psycholcn:ipal testing served a" multiplicity of 

^ 'functions: it all^wpPd some of. my own anxiety 'around the ciore diffuse 

ERLC 

role of a'dviser/observor -I had been 'plal^inc ^an4 allowed me .,to do more 
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focused observatddns .in the classrooms; it helped build relationsftips 
betwe^nlmy^elf/and-the- teac^ers^and .thereby enhanced my. credibilityras, 
a.'. consultant it' providedra vehicle for me to maJce^rec(^mmendatx6ns about 
classroom practice which frequently transqended the, particular situation 
of the individuals being tested; and it- ctjntributed to my over'all effort 
to .help teachers develop more "open" classrooms by pointing out the 
variety of ii^dividual* ne^ds of children. ^ • 

, Another fujiction 'which the tester role^jserved was to hij^p me gain 
access to new -classrooms in the school. As ngteS earlier, I was advised 
by t,he principal to begin my work in the second grade classroorns; and 
^initially my testing referrals came exclusively from these rooms. ' I 
soon was, asked to test a little girl, new to the school, who had started 
the year in second grade but appeared to be quite inunature for her age 
and, had consequently been put gn a schedule whic^h had her spending half 
of each school day in a first gr aderf i«^oom. Since my policy, was alwayS' to 
observe referred children ih their classrooms, I arranged tor visit ..the ^ ^ 
'first grade ^rbom to observe the child's behavior there and discuss her 
situation v/ith her teacher. Througli an informal jstaffroom Chat '^d.th 
this teacher about the girl I ;Was testing, I managed to get acquainted 
as well with the other first grade teachers who had seen me al'ound the 
buildingl^ut hadn't really 'gotten to know me yet or find out what I was 
doing. Soon referrals for testing. began coming in from other first grade^ 

rooms.* * ^ 

found these young first grade teachers even more willing to tak 
^openly td^o about their teaching problems than the second grade teachers. 
Testing 'referrals provided a. reason to invite me to their crsssrooms, but 
once, I was there, the teachers were eager to discuss difficulties they ^ 
wore having with classroom managertient and curriculuhi. 

' As useful as the .brief classroom copi^ultations were, however, their 

^ : \ m ^21 
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impact was necessarily ra'ther limited, and they also did little "to fiir- * » 

• , . Of ^ 

ther^ Bay goal of facilitating intra-staff communication . An important 

^ part of my work, therefore*, centered around the weekly, hour-long, 

grad^ level staff meetings which the school principal had invited me 

to attend^ The structure fpr these mieetings had* been established by 

Mr. C. during the year prior to my commencing work at the school. For 

^ one hour each week, ali the teachers in a given grade were relieved of 

their classroom duties and met together in the 'staff roofe. Parent! vol- 

/ unteers were recruited to supervise the children during tJJat hjour,. usu- 

ally in outdoors play. The purpose of the meeting was multifoldt to 

give teachers a "breather" time each week when they could, dpring regular 
t ^ * " , 

school hours, get av/ay from the demands, of t}>€ir children and talk to- 

" ' \ , - 

gether about problems of mutual concern; to provide an occasion for th^ 

principal to^^scuss curricular or other matters with' the teachers; .to 

create a vehicle for encou?ian:ing parental involvement in, the life of the 

school. Mr. G^. 'had told me about tjiese meetings when I firs't^ met with., 

him jm the summer befor.e I began my consultation, and he made it blear 

to me that I would be welcome to utilize the meetings for whatever w<^rk- 

^hops or discussions I rtight want, to have with teachers. D\^e to delays 

dn rounding up/a sufficient number^f mothers to cbver all the classrooms 

* • 

during mee^ting tine, it was Several weeks into. the school year before 
the first of the meetings actually took place, but they soon-became a 
regular occurrence and a central part of my work in the sehool. 

The nature of my ^own role in those meetings took som^ time to evolve. 
Althoug^Jir. C. v/as no doubt very sincere in encouraging me to utilize the 
meetings to run v;ork£>haps and '^iccusoion sesbions with the teachers (he.in\ 
fact made a special effort to schedule the nieetin^js'f f or precisely the* two 
days of the week on wFdch I visited the school), I at first felt like some- 
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yhat.of anransillary figure^n then, Mr.' C. frequently served as chair- 
" .Main in the meetings, starting the sessions 5y jnaking some announcements', 
then instigating discui^sion on s^cie topic like discipline and occasion- 
. * nally/ asking for my ''expert" opinion. I would usually try to ^ivQ aji 

honest answer to whatever v/as asked of me, though I often had to point 
* • Out that there are no simole ansv/ers to' such questions as, "VJhy don*t 
' children .respect their teachers today as much as they used to?" and that 
I really wasn't an eXDert^^d wondered what observations the teachers 
had mado. about th^ issue. I would have been qui,t^*jjxiicomf ortable iu the 
; role of '^guest expert on child psychology" if '1iB~T^en put into that 
'•position continuously, buf fortunately I was usually successful at di- 
verting attention awa^ from me and encouraging teachers to share ideas 
' aiuorvg eaA^h other. ^ 

, • T In a good many meetings, Mr. sta:yeci for only a fev/ minutes or 

failedr'to shov/ up at all, ^nd^ not surprisingly^ the-teachers generally 
•seemed more comCortatile t/alking abolit classroom problems when he v/as not 
present. As Sarasbiv- (^971 ) hae so clearly pointed out, the role of , the 
principal is ofl^cn se'en 'by teachers as a judgment and eyaluativQr^'one , 
however sincere the' principal may be in his desire to help rather than 
* condemn teacher^. This situation certainly applied in the Bradley School, 
-and there was a rioticable sense of relief among the teachers on those days 
''when Mr..C. left e^rly, and a far greater feeling of involvement and open- 
#. nefes on the* days when he didn*t show up at all. I have no doubt that he 
felt as ^uncomfortable being there in the meetings as .the teachers felt . 
having him there, and it was therefore not altogether surprising that 

* 

he spent so little time in fhe meetings which he himself had gone to 
some lengths to set up. Of course, there uex:e' other reaons which made 
^t difficult for him U attend the meetings.^ As if bding principal were^ . 
not enough responsibility, Mr. C. was also supervisor of elementary edu- 
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aation* for the town and therefore Had a. double load of administrative 
work to attend to, iijcluding^a bujy schedule of conferences which often 
took him*4Jt of the school building. Alov/ever, I ,ain now quite convinced 
that above and beyond the problem of his busy schedule, Mr..C. welcomed 
the opportunity to have someone else--namely me-r-tak^ responsibility for 
th^ staff meetings. ^ 

Otcasionally Mr. C. would show up and use the meeting time to dis- 
cuss some pressing administrative matter with the teachers — e.g., pro- 
cedure^ for an upcoqaipg ro'und of reading and math achievement tests-- 
and orccasionally the ne'etings would be unexpectedly cancelled at the 
last minute due to parent volunteers being unable to come for the day 
to supervise the ^children, but for most of the school year I was able 
to look forv/ard to spending an hour each Konday meeting with the first 
grade teachers and an hour each Friday meeting with the second grade 
teachers to discuss matters which they wanted to discuss. 

There were times I worried that the teachers might see me as a 
surrogate principal in the meetings and. project onto me some of the 
feelings of r^esent^^ent and/or fear they felt toward Kr. C. I 'had, in 
fact, been introduced to them by their principal; the^ hadn't afsked for 
me. r was, moreover, the onlytother male in the school (barring the 
custodian, that is), and in elementary schools maloness often seems to 
carry v/ith it a certain amount of power and authority v/hether one is 
actually in a position of formal authority or not. 

• One "Of the issues I had to contend with, then, in working with 
teachers in the staff nestings was the isc^e of authority. Stepping* 
into a situation v/here there was a tradition of having meetings .planned 
and dominated by' the principal and at least the potential " for^ seeing me 
inr some'v/ay as an agent or representative or su^bstitute for the .principa 
I necessarily had to wait sor^e time ;until the f^achers began to sec that 

33 
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the meetings really were for them ,' that they crould determine what woul^ 
go on in t^em,'-^ and that they ..could talk openly aboJt their gripes and 
frustrations^ v/ithout -fear of reprisal. To e^icpurage the teachens to 
speak freely in the meetinip;s , - 1 had to build their trust in me as 3.ome- - 
one who was avaiiable^^o help- them, , not as an autharity figurfe. I also 
had to build their confidence in their own ability to ^eli) themselves. 

Ultimately one of the major goals I saw for myself in the staff 
meetings was. to develop a strpil^|^ feeling among the teachers that they 
could serve as helping resources for ea^h^other. That did not mean, 
though, that I could not' tak^e active roi'e iA the meetings, as facili- 
tator of discussion, encourager, source of ideas, etc. If the teachers 

were to see themselves as a/ support group for each other, I ?elt, they 
• ■* * f 

needed to experience the staff meetings as truly supportive and helpful, 
not' just a,s pleasant , *hour-loh^ breaks from ^t he routine of teaching. In 
order for the meetings to reach a point nji^e they could continue on their 
own successfully without me, I needed Ho v/ork' actively to build up a ,mo- 

(^ ^ - 

mentum of productive work in the gre.ups. 

Fox me, that task inv*olved a^d^licate balar.ce* between consultant as 
expert and consultant as non-directive facilitator.. Although I did not 
want to get myself into an authoritarian position in the staff groups, 
I nonetheless recognized that 1 did have a legitimate function as an 
authority (of sorts) on child psychology, grouj: dynamics, and open edu- 
cation. Ky long-r^nge goal, in the spirit of 'Alinsky (I971)t was to make 
myself obsolete — i.e., to* build up the base of knowledge, skills, and* 
self-confidence the teachers^ needed to function well without a consultant. 
I knew, after all, that I would only be able to work in the school for one 
year, and that it wour3 be unfair and counter-?rc^ctive In' the lonf?:-rua 
to make the teacherc ' de:oendent on me. I was avare of the fact, often 
stressed in the literature on cohsultatiop^ (e. r. , Caplan, 1970), that 
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the basic function, of a* consultant is £0 help develop the resources J 
within the consultee grouj) which will allow it to deal better with 
J>roblems arising in the' future, long after, the consultant is no longe,r 
available. r But I also knew that I had some knowledge and skills worth - 
sliatring with the teachers and that it would make little sense not making 
myself ' available to -them. It w6uld, f or ^exaniple , be insincere and'un- 
helpful to pretend not to know "the ajiswer to a question about siath cxxr- 
riculud if I did know the answer. Aside from whatever value the spe- 
cific information I offered might provide ^ the whole process of infor- 

s 

mation-seeking and responsiveness to inquiry in which I • paxticipatedi 
could serve as a valuab-le model for future teacher growth. 

I have often felt that .one reason curriculun remains so stagnant 
and repetitive in schools is that teachers feel they can'tr--or shouldn't- 
oj^ daren't — ask other teachers how they handle specific problems 
classroom. For whatever reason--fear of appearing unknowledgable or^ 
incompetent, professional jealousy, or feeling that one's own problems 
are. unique and that no one else v;o.uld understand them anyway — teachers 
all^ too seldom ask each other- for help. My intent in the staff meex^ings 
was to create a^ atmosphere in which teachers did ask for help--not ^nly 
from each other, ^out also from me--and in which they received it. 

Over the course of the year I worked in the school, the group meet- 
ings moved through- a ^number of phases, ^or seve'r.al weeks, the topics of 
discussion tended to be either abg^tract and generalized or focused on . 
specific individual children. Ode second grade-level meeting, for ex- 
ample, cfealt with general problems of disciy^linc, and teachers related 
anecdotes about children ridiculing, making fun of, and fig!. ting with 
each other. In another meeting, this time of first grade teachers, the 
general issue was. the inadeouacy of the school's reading and math pro- 
gram, and the anecdotes centered around children who find the basal 
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readej^s and thtf math books top- dif f icult and then feel inadequate or act 
in class because of their "frustration. Teachers in both grade levels 
werff very concerned about '^disr up^tive , " '^hyperactivje , " or "disturbed" 
children and seemed to relish the opportunity to discuss., their fxper- 
r iences v|ith these cJyildren. Occasionally, Goneone would have a sug- 
gestion for dealing with a -specific "problen child"; occasionally, I 

< 

would be asked to observe and/ or test the child in order to shed more , 
light on tije problems involved. But the opportunity to simply talk about 
the children and to hear similar tales of woe from thei-r colleagues deemed 
to be very Valuable to, the ' teacher s, even, if solutio;is weren't always 
* forthcoming. ^ ' ' ' \ 

Eventually, the teachers bega^j to express an interest in working 
on specific^ curriculun areas. All of them, hov/ever "traditional", or 
> , "open" -their classi*ooms were,' wanted to knov/ more about how to "indivi- 
dualize" their teaching. For sone teachers, the question came up in the^ 
jXt of discussing reading groups and what to do with the rer,t of the 
class while one 'is mee£inr v/ith a small groupl Other teachers were spe- 
cifically interested in classroom games--how to make them and how te use 
thea. Others had more general questions about hot; to "open up" tteir ap- 
jiroach to language and mathematics and how to base their teaching more on 
active finvolvernent of child;:ien and integration of sub ject . areas. What 
emerged fronv our discussions was a plan fot* a sequen<:e of workshop pes- 
sions to be Held in the regular meeting times to deal with some of these 
curriculum issues. 

?or the first several v/orksliops, 'I brought in a variety of home-made 
materials and some exanples of chilaren'^s work (mostly^ from my wife's clasi^ 

room, althounh I could hav^ bprrowed tl;em from a-other teacher.), in or(^r to* 

s 

demonstrate ccnie concepts and activities v;hich the teachers mi-:ht want tp 



make u^e" of in their own classroorns.'^^ In the^ math session, for instance, 1 



focused on the use of manipulative materials arid such activities as m 
■ weighiiig, balancing, sifrveying, and graj)hing to ^integrate the^ develop- 
ment of computational skills v/ith the child's 'exploration of his school 
enyiromnent I brought in a large balance scale I had made from scra^) 
,lumbef* and old pie tins, geoboards (for use^n simple geometry) made 
from plywood ^'d rows of n$iils, and an enormous pictorial graph chiJt- ^ 
ing*the results of a survey taken by a child' in my wife's second grade 
class on "how jpiany children have pet rabbits, hamsters, dogg, cats, fish, 
turtles, or ether aniuals." I also brought ih an Excellent series of 
math curriculum guides from J^ngland (the Nuffield Foundation math books, 
now distributed in the U.S. by John V/iley) which provide many illustra- 

r 

tions of v:ays math can be tauglit throygh active ^g^jects. 

After shov/ing the teacher's" what I had brought in, I engaged them 

in discussion on fiow they rfight experiment with similar types'of materials 

a^d projects in their'^ov/n rooms. Plans were made to spend k few sessions 

constructing home-made curriculum materials and to solicit parents to 

.make multiple copies of them so that they'd be available in ample supply. 

(Two particularly committed parents in fact uHiniately spent many hours 

in the school making cl^tssroom games and^^blank books for children's crea- 

tivd^ writing, ) Later in the school year, ^wo ofj the teachers brought in 

a vast array of educational games and materials they ha^made in a course^ 

at the local t^eacher's college and shared with%the rest of t^>^,^tafT^>foV 

th6 material? had been'^constructed and how they were being used in the 

classroom • At many points during the year, teachers would mention a game 

J 

or a material they had heard about, ask if other teachers had tried them, 
/ 

• or bring in some new 'thing or idea which had worked well in their rooms 
and seemed worth sharing. 

By mid-year, "a spirit of cohesion and openness iiad grown up within 
the Wo teacher groups, and the range of issues <iiacussed broadened widely 

22. 
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beyond curricuium. As the teachers got to know me better, .they began 
to raise yan increasing number of conc'ernfe about problems relating to 
staff communication and their 'relationship with the principal. (All . 
of these discussions • took place on days v/hexi Kr. C\ was absent from 

« r 

our meetings.) One "^issue^that became, clear w^_ that .the general level 
of trust within the school was extremely Ipw, and that resentments and^ 
suspicions of some magnitude were being harbored by various individuals 
and^groups within the staff. Among the second grade group, there were 
strong feelings that the principal continued to feel very critical of 
them for their actiofli during *a teachers strike which had taken place 
the previous year. The strike had lasted jus,t three day©, and though 
Mr. C. reportedly had been ^n sympathy with its objectives ( f or Jti^-^gher 
pay), the teachers believed he still felt personally betrayed, hurt, 
and angered -by their participation in the strike action. The first 



'grade teachers, most of whom had not actually participated in the strike, ^ 
als<> reported A^^sense^of beingncistrusted , disliked, and unfairly treated 
by^the principal. B.oth .groups saw him as unpredictable, unreliable, and • 
suspicious. They described incidents his acting supportive at times 
to an "open" a^JproaclTt teaching, but tl4n abruptly^ yelling at children * 
for tallying in corridors or reprimanding teachers for hot adhering 
close¥y enough- to t^e school gystem's basal rea^og prograto. They also 
saw him as, being arbitrary and prejudicial in his allocation of _^class- 
' ' room materials in the schoqli The first grade teachers f^lt particularly , 

strongly about, this, .claiming that^Kr. C. haji been ignoring them and their" ^ 
interest in more -"open" i«feching and had "^ohanneled most of the new manipu- 
lative mate'rialss , games, and equi^nt acqui^-ed by the school into the 
second grade rodms. • Even >ithin the second grade staff ^group thers was 
O a feelinr that t'he two toochcrs workinr; cooperatively in the Ihrr^e ."open 

ERIC . , 

mmaim space" rowa hod been given pref erential^geatment over the two toaahers . 
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working in self-contained classrooms. Cbllectively , the four second 
grade teachers all felt tha€ the most preferentj^al treatment had been 
given to tbe^ one third grade teacher in the school (who usually attended 
the second- grade staff meetings). This teacher was perceived as the*^ 
principal's "favorite" or "pet," and it was remarked that ji±s positive 
feeling toward' herr steimned from -th^ fact that she had ci^^l^ed the picket' 
line during the' strike and had taugbt while her col^agues^ sj^ay-ed off 

/ ^ ^ 

the job. ^ ' J , ' 

^ Although I had not ''anticipated* such strong competitit)n over resources, 
I was pleased v/hen the i^ssucs of staff relationships wer*e^7^ised in our 
'gr«up r.eetings, because my feeling was that it was only through recog- 
^niti^ and open discussion of such problems that ' they -would' ever be 
satisfactofally resolved. Ky role at the outset 'was to listen to t-he 
teachers'' remar^is, to clarify ambiguities, to sort out ^ri*ational anxi- 
eties >rom realistic 'conflicts. Discussion was generally lively, animated, 
and open* Eventually, I began urging the teachers to come up W3.th ways 

ta resolve some of the problems they liad been discussing. "Why not ap- 

> 

proach the principal directly?" I- asked. "Let him know how you feel. 
Tell him 'about the inconsiste;icy you sense in his support for your ef- 
forts to move towards more "open" teaching. Suggest ways you think re- 
sources could tie more equitably distributed in the school." But the 
teachers all seemed convinced that 'to bring these iffsues-o^t into the 
open with Mr. C. would only make matters worse. ^*He won't change," , 
they told me. "That'^^just the way he is-. He's a stubborn man. v We'Ve . 
tried before." ; * , - 

Despite several hours of discussion -about different strategics they 
could, -utfl.ize ^to reduce tensions in the school, the teachers ceeraed to 
f^el rejsigned to' the inevitability o/ poor communication with their princi- 
pal. Inte,restingly, the principal, with'whom I had aijso been consultini? 
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individually, se.emed to feel a similar kind of resignation. He. was, in 

fact, still embittered ove^ th^ previous year's strike and doubted how 

much he could ever trust his * teaghers. He also expressed some doubt«-=-^ v * 

over the comJ)etence of his first grade staff and whether it was worth 

going to any, lengths^T^ work- more closely with t^eiti.' But more impor- . - 

tantly,* per-:aps, he was beginning to have, son* serio^ doubts 'about his 

* * * ' * 

own Qompetejice as a principal and confided to me that he sometime^ felt ^ 

he was Just* not very ,3ood_at the job. * * , = ' ' 

What came through from my discussions with both Mr. C. and has lea-» - ^ 

chers was a feeling of hopelessness about their relatiortfehip and a sense 

V - . ^ ^ , - 

that, upsetting as it v/os, nothing ".cbuld^ be done .to. improve it^ Bging 

* ■ • » 

^ J, privy to confidential information from bath*individual teacher^ and Mr,. 

C. , I found myself in a very sensitive position, thou'gh I never £selt any 
pressure to serve as modia.tor. No one ever asked ;me to p'iss'' messages , J 
put in a good word*, or argue a point qf view wij^h anybody ^se-, Jiowever 
much it may have been their fantasy thai? 1^ "^ght -do vso. But I was "clearly , 
seen as a shoulder to cry on (or at least an ear to complain to) by all * 

^ - . - ■ ' ' :■ 

parties. V;hat I found di^cUjpoint^ag was their unwi^ingness — or inability — 
^ to move beyond C9mplaining, blaming, -^d mutual incrimination to con- 
structive action. By the. er/d ,of the school year, aAthou^h I felt I under- 
' stood the social/politi^ial systcriff-of t^he school much better, I hadn't* 
tielped to change it aTfe^ D}Uch as I had .>io^ed I would.. ..^ ' ' 

T^rt of *the reason f or *my lack of^success in lessening staff tension ^ 
cleai*ly a matter' of time. Despite my under^ta^nding of and agreement^ 
with SaraGon*s (1971). point that efforts to undertake change must 'te made ' . 
with an appropriate time j)erspect ive I realize now th^t I.'somehow believed 
that all the tensions and mir,understandin:.s that had been accumu3ating# - . 
6 within the scliool S'taff for at l^ast two years could be resolved and 
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tfftiootlied over in a few weeks ^ .^uilding a helping relationship in which ' 



• ^ * : . . .■ ■ • . . 

Kft-wita ^ . * . . • . 39. 

• seri6iis andlsthreatening issues cetn be openly discussed talces a great 
deal 'af timfe. Creating an 'atmosphere in which j^ople will be willing. 
t<> take the risk of confronting each other because th6y ^fust eaoh'vther 

^* • sufficiently to believe that the confrontation i& worth Clie*^ effort-- 

* that takes even more time.^ I simply was not available in the school 
long enough to achieve the kind of br^kthrough I would, have likoT'to 
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Another rea-son I think real cha^nges in Jteachec-principal coznmuni- ^ 

' * ^ ^ ' - 

cation did not occur is that at some level* the staff seemefl to 'iteed the 

' • ^ ^ • "■ '-k 

tension aAl hostility which Existed. It has often been said that iM'ael 
apart frcp intraraura^conf lict vrereiJiN^ot for the constant 
. 'threat of war with the Arabs j^hich holds its sparring domestic groups 
\ together. ' Focusing i|o much of their en^gy on how to deal with Egypt 
• and Syria,* thp Israelis have less -'time to devote to»resdlvilH the many 

' ^ , ' ' . ' . o 

^.'complex internal issues wryfrch KSV6 long plagued their couiitry. In a 

way, I thinly the teachers in* the Bradley School played Israel to Mr. C's 

Ar^b. By" foctjLsin^'thoir dissatisfaction on him^ by seeing^ him as 'the 

cau56 ot their problems^ they f^el^ less responsibility ^for resolving 

' M ^^\j^heir own dif fiei'enaes with <5ach other. There was li*ttle Use in con- 

frc^ntifig liim directly because he was viewed as unconfrontable ; dbing 

so would only make ^^ii^ more hostile^^cf . *^he popular; Israeli view that 

^ "there 's'^just no way to cet. through to an ArAb."). Yet by continuing 

to talk as if everything v/ould te fine if they could only reach a'bet- 
. • . \ - , ^ . • . . 

ter uhderstandirig with 'thedr principal, they spared th^selv^s frcJw 

avin^^to deal -dij^Vctly^iilh the jealouaie^antf^ 'hostilities they felt 
towards each other. {The teachers could ftave\worked out ways. to share 
currjLjHilum materials -more equitably eimong th^r various classrooms, for 
•' • instancij.- There Was no reason to believe Vhat the mere- fact that Kr. C. 
ERXC' -E^v? a new set' of math bllcks to 6rie GO-cond gra*d6. teacher leantji» would ob 
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5e6t if she shared them with the other second gi^ade teachers cr even 

Si " , * ^ 

with the.'first grader .t^ach^j^. Some sharing was, of course, done, 'but 
much more'^ time was spenr'cSmplaixiing about who was given more th^n whom 

' s t 

than on, working out ways to* redisljjibute what there was.> . ^ 




The notion that social sys*emsr Jwiever wrought with difficulties , 
and dissatisfactions, tend to stay the way they are because they need 
to-^i.e.-,. because' an e-quilibrium has been established which. maintains 
rtrfln 'stabilify all the members of the system desire — jys, certainly 
ot a.^w, one." Indeed, the organizational literature is full of de-'' 
scriptions of the- process'by which*^ systems resist change (e.g., Benniset al. 
196l,3969X Nonetheless',**! do Jjfckthat ^i^ith the help of a consultant such 
" as myself, so^e change^ ^spme Opining up of .new chann^ele 9^p:ommunicat io'n 
ani^ understanding', could have be^n possible at the, Bradley; School , given 
^additional tir.e. I was naiye to thinP^^^uld faftke a irrtat de^ of head- , 
way-in 'the few months I had the]^, but I 'thin'/ tliat some definite pr'ogrees*' 
tov/ar;Ss recof^nizmg^he nature oi the staff .relations difficulties was 
^ made and that further pro^ne'ss 1|oul(| have Vesulte^d ^1i;rom my^bntintitng- on 

, in the school 'anotKer year, .--v^ ^ . . * 

\' ' - * . • * « 

Lookin,^ back over what^ I- v;as abje to 'achieve in my nine months' 

work in the, school, I vt^'inK thorp ^were a numbot' of" real atccompli4h5;«r^ : 

L certainly hod been helpful with the dozen oV sQ individual children, I' 

^^aluaflldj • I provided-? u'seful sjcrvice, to teacherii and the^^principal by 

spending time talkin- with th^i, listening' to tKeir probler.;s, and offering 

\ advice. .I'lie workshops I orgaf.ized fdr th^ tec:chers had yi^ibie. pay-off , 

> • " * * 

*in te-^ms of proje^'s they 'then oorried out with their children,' as did the 

' • ^ ' ' \ * ' ' ^ ^ ' 

"^idea-sharing and mBtcrialn-makin-; .£3(M5dion's ^ I enccuragea. them to -hove for 

themselves. At oneir>oint during fhe year I .^^pve a talk tb th^ school P.T.A. 

on\t;he theory and proptice pf open classro^^m te>aching,- which I know was ap- 

o . " ' ' ^ " , ^ ^ ^ ' • . • 5^ , 

ERi^C^ pre^iatJf for clarifyinc wary. parents what it was the teachers wQ^re ^ • 
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trying to do in their sonietines of fbeat-loo^Hing rooms^* At the end of 
th^ year, at,Kr.'*C.'s invitation, I helped plan a series o^ eight worlt- 

' ** - 

« * *• • * 

silots oji different aspects of oren classroom teaching which would be , 
offered \o teachers in all^ Oldtown elementary schools the follov;ing 
year. Although Kir.^ C. was willing to let me organize 'those workshbps 
myself, l' convinced him that it would be wiser to include his teachers 
ih at least the selection of topics for the workshop series and arranged 



a meeting involving. tfte Bradley teachers, Mr. C, myself, and the c 



ordinator of the New Haven-'Teacher Center , doiring which topics were se- 
lected for t'hc series by matching what the Teacher Center had to off^er 
with wbr.t the Bradley teachers felt they needed, Tbis series, covering 
mathematics, lillbouage, Gcien'ce, and creative /trlirna.ticG , was held as 
scheciijled the following: year an.d was reporte^y very viell received. 

Despite these real achievements in ray consultation, though, I 
nonetheless felt some frustration that more v;as not accomplished. I 
had had '^\isioas , when I first beran my consultation, of the school be- 
iSiZ HelL/^rTits way to beco|jinr: a model of opeo classroom teaching by 
the ti"l/e I loft if', and it was not. Ther^e are several reasons for this. 
Cri?, of course, is. the pdint 1 have already strecsq^d — that systems are 
naturally re^i^tant to c^nnge, and that significant chan^^e takes a lot 
of time. Another reaso1|, ' thou^k^ is something I have come to realize 
only recently, With sore reluctance, and aftc^ visiting more than fifty 
British primary «ch,ools as part of ray doctoral dissertation research 
during 'the year after \ left Bradlfey School: that good open classroom 
teaphers are extremely JCare, and t-hat entire schools functdoninr with 
open tea6hing in the classrooms and open communication between teachers 
and administrators arc even rarer. I d? not mean to su.-Tf.est that open 
classroom teachers, are born and not rj^gde. . But I do think tltd^ there is 
only 'a limited amount a consultant.' con, do to '»open'^ a ^school if the es- 
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sential elements of "open^' teaching are not already present in the school: 

(l) .sound training in child ps;/chology, v;ith an emphasis on both 
'einot^onak and. cognitive development and a warm, intuitive style of 
relating to children in ways which encourage them to learn, independently. 

' (2) an appreciation of how to diagnose th^e^ individual educational 
needs of children and to design educational* activities at ^ appropriate 
developmental level to 'n^eet those ne'eds. 

(Ji- opportunities to leaurn from other open classroom, teachers , \)y 
^vi^ting^^l^ir schools, exchanging ideas an(i techniques at workshops, etc. 
{k) *ongoing, daily support from a school head (principal) wtjo also 

f 

is knowledgable in child development and ctlrriculum and who is willing 
to take the timev to observe and advise 'teachers- and to create. an atmos- 
phere in w^ich they feel Xree^to experiment 'and to learn themselves,. 
(5) a willi/hgness to wo^vk very hard. 
^ Needless to saj^, ij^-^is quite difficult to find' schools where all 

these elements are pre6ent-».-evon in England, which has gained a repu- 
tation for widespre&^imprenent^^tion of open classroom prac'tices. ivhat one ^ 
often finds in schpqjs 'l^ckifi^ in or>^or another of these elements is a ^tyle', 
of teaching , v;hic*l^^^iffeTS from ' ti'aditional t^fching only in its trappings. 
The furnituire.may^ tie arranged differently; there may be some interest areas 
and a lot of noise in the room--but "children may still be pushed routinely 



' through a. standardized cufcrriculum without real regard fqptheir interests 
' and concerrfs, or, conversely^ may be left- entirely to their own devices 
on the mJfcstaken assumption that ppen* ^dssroom teaching^means "let .the 
kiiie do whal^ever t^ey want." Done well, the open classroom requires both S 
carjBful attention, to the n<j^s. and desires of children and active*' contri-. 
^bution of IdeoJ^and guidance fr^ th^te'acher. That means a sophictlcatign, 
understanding I and depth* of knowlodrk which few teachers possess and' which 
, even the best of con'sul*ta'nta cM^t proyitfe in a few months of school visits. 
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If psychologists are to have a significant i^mpact iif pron^ting the 
spread of open education in this country, they can contribute a' great 
c^eal in the area of pre-service traini-ng. * Ohild development and edu-r 
cational psychology, as .they are often taught in teacher preparation 
programs, bear little relation to tho realities of classroom life 
(Ssirason, Davidson,- & Blatt 1962) . There is a "need for more effort 
to design courses in .these subjects which vri.ll emphasize the applica- 
tiqn of theory and 'research to real-life encounters with children^ 
Psychologists with interests in education can also play "a role in con- 
structing pre-service progranis which*^llow teachers to experience -first- 
hand th^ kinds of scientific, artistic, mathematical, literary, musirCal, 
dramatic and other activities which they would be encourar^ed to try out 
with their children. Vito Perrone's exciting tea^er^prepajfSt ioa program 
at the University ofvl'orth Dakota's Center for Teaching and Learning 
(fori?;erly called the New School for Behavioral Studies In Education) 
could be a model for this type of teacher pre,paration in comniunities 
throughout the cou'^itry (Pcrrone ^'iStrandberg, 197^; Silberman, 1970, 
Ch. 11). Psychologists can also help in running sensitivity training 

nd n^Gonal growth/ groupc to help prospective teachers become more 
aware of their feelings, their styles of interaction with others, their 
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ation to authority figures, and other aspec.tc of interpersonal com- 

munication vital to successful open clacsroom work. 

— ^ « 
As important as the need for improved pre-se'rvice training is, 

though, I do not mean to syg.-^est that in^-service training and' consulta- 
»tion is^any less important. Teachers need all the suppdrt — through work- 
shops, after-school couyse& ,^ t'l/id -in-school consul tation — they can get. 
There are,' in fact, mony teachers already employed in schools who com^. 
pletcd their pre-gervice ♦aining l-on^ atro but still feel motivated to 
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■years has prover^^that teachers will give up a considerable amount of 
their free tirn^ to 'attend workshop ^He^sions and share ideas w^Lth each 
'other on ways .to irnprove and "open up" their teaching^ (Bailey , 197i; 

•Devaney 8e Thorn, 1975; Feiman-, .1975; Sh ankexj, 1975; Spitzberg, 1973; 
§yraQ,use' J^o -:197^)-.?*-Psychologi5ts can ;do .much to contribute to 
the programs of such centers and/or to facilitate the creation- of new 

^NCenters by school systems or teacher grpups* 

In any work with teachers interested in moving tov/ard''open ed%iga- 
tioji, it is important to^ have a clear image of prfeciseljr w^.at it is that 
the teachers are moving towai*d. The large* n-umber ^f vivid depictions of 
good open classroom practice which now exists both in print and on film 
can be extremely helpful in • clarifying -for the consulting psychologist 
the kinds of classrooms which can, result when teachers are sufficiently 
interested, motivated , .educated, and supported to create them. ^ But it 
is also important that consultants and teachers alike hrve clear images 
of-^he sorts of transitional classrooms, somewhere on the continuur. be- 
tween traditional and onen, which can be created. Marilyn Hapgood ar^ ^ 
gUes persuasively for such transitional classrooms in her, 1971 Saturday 

.Review ar tide ,^ "The Open Classroom: Protect it from its Friends,*^ and 
I have now seen enough classroons which moved "too far too fast" to be-« 

^^eve ever more strongly- that teachers need to move gradually towards, 
their idecil "openness" or risk being drowned in classroom chaoG. As 
Hapgoc^d says, "If ^teachers can move into a classroom that of fers ^thera.. 
setfizrity at "the same -time it offers the students enrichment, e^^erydne 
will have gained^* • . As ' the teacher becomes more skillful and the cKildre 
mo;:^ acc>limated, more and more can be attempted without the tnre;it^of . 
disaster •" 

^ ' ' . 1 

* ^Thc school in which I consulted '"in Oldtown was in an early transi- 

tional sta'^^i^jlhcn I began my work l.n it, and was* still in an early 
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transit-ional stige when I left.. Although I di\ not succBed'in achieving 
my goal of transforming the school into a paragon of open classroom 
practice, I^realize that nyjnajbr mistake was not in the means I chose 
to reach my goal, '&.cr much' as in the over-ambitiousness of the goal it- 
jBelf . Tlie teachers with v/hom I wc^^l^cj lacked great deal in terms of 
training,- motivation, and a v.'orking environment truly conducive to in- 
'novation, and I entered their system with extrenely limited resources* 
It was therefore unreasonable to expect major transformations in the 
life of school to* ensue in the. one brief year I consulted there. 
I do feel, though,, that I was successful in er.courasjn^ the teachers 
to think more about their teaching, about their children's learning 
styles, and about the general atmosphere which perVaded the school. 
s^V/hatever modest chains I may have made during the time I worked in the 
school, my hope ic that those teachers continued* thinkin^^ and growing 
after I left. 
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* * ' - Footnotes ' 

' ^In the int'ervening -years , a large number of books-^describing as- 

pects of open education have been published. Among the best of these 
*'are:' Earth (1972)\ Fisher ^ (1972) ,^ Kassett & VJeisberg (1972), Her^- 
berg &' Stone (1971),' Marsh (1972), Hurrow & Mufrow (1971), Nyquist & 
Hawes (1972), Hathbond .(X971), Silberman (1973) , Stephens (197^), 
W^bBr (1971), and the. 23-volume series' ^lnformal gchobls in Britain 
'^fdf^' (1971). Tfie nov/ wjell-publicized pplowden Report on^prir^ary edu- 
caTion i^n England X^Central Advisory Council fot Sducation-, I967) 
✓ .mains one;, of the 'best -i^itten cind insightful description^of the ra- 
tionale, philosjyhy, »and methodology of the "integrated day" or "open 
Classroo::!" approach.' ' 

■ p . ■ ' ^ . ■ . 

^In an in-depth interviev; study of open classroom teachers in 
V/p«t Chester County, N. Y., Sinrjer (1973) obtained data which confirm 
my impression th^it such teachers feel strong needs for, training and , 
consultative help. • . ^ 

^ * ^Kewman has since published a book in which she too empt^asizec the 

usefulness of group v;ork wi th ter^chers (Newman, 197^)* 

^The notion of psychological consultant as provider of in-service 
trainir.g is not a nev/ one. See, for example, McDaiiiel 2f Ahr ,(19^5) • 

^Several other American Ad^iisory programs, supported variously by 
^j^ivate foundations, Gchool svstens, ' and universities, are described 
^ In Devaney (197^).' Good descriptions of the rationale behind the Ad- 

visory approa*ch- may be found in F^ars'ley •(1972), , Rathbone (1970),. and 
Yeomans (1972). ' ' , , . 

^Barth (1972), Devaney (€.97^), Hassett & Weisberg(1972) , and Hertz- 
berg 8c Stone (1971) all dcvo'te entire ciiaptcrs of their books to di^^us- 
sing new role^s for the school principal in fostering the development of. , 
- • open education. ' . ^ • 

Stringer (I96I) nodnts out that organizations frO-ouently harbor 
. the hope that their consultant will d) speak as an oracle aJ\d (2) tell 
them exactly v;hat they^want to hear. Usually" the consultant can't do 
this, but then he h^s^to either not §peak ^ an oracle, which discon- 
certs and disappoints; the consultees^ or speak as ^n oracle but tell 
ther^ what tbey don ' t v;ant ta hear, w^-ich angers them.* I concur with 
Strin.^er's observation that the "oracular I'ole" is sometir.es difficult' 
to reject . - ^ > - * . . 

®The summer wor'cshops on the integrated ,day sponsored by the Na- 
'tional Association of Independent Schooln Md described in Yeomanp (19^9) 
provide an equally ' impre.ssiye , though shorter-term*, iJfode]^ for developing 
the skills and undepctanding of open claasroom teacherj^ through active 
encounters with 'classroom materials *and -artistic -self-expression. ^ 

^Sevoj;/l i^^nglTsh) writings are also noteworthy fbr the light they 
shed on the robionale ah*d grov/th of the teacher cei;ter movement. Among 
these are Pryke (1970), Schools Council (19^7), and Thornbury (1973)* ^ 
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